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ABSTRACT 

A Study investigated the role of attitudes and 
motivation in second language learning by administering a semantic 
differential measure to college students studying Spanish in three 
different tracks (linguistic, cultural, and bilingual, or 
native-speaker). The student's track was determined by grades and 
language experience. Findings suggest that students in each track 
have different attitudes toward the foreign language. The native 
speakers showed an integrative*^ attitude toward the usability and 
need for the class. The linguistic-track students had a more 
"instrumental" outlook focused on the relationship of language to job 
opportunities. Students in the "cultural" track had a negative 
attitude toward the second language and anything related to it and 
showed a "rebound" effect whereby they reacted positively to anything 
related to English. The findings also suggest that attitudes toward 
language, the second language, and the second language teacher play a 
more important role in second language learning than previously 
described. (MSE) 
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Abstract 

This paper deals with the role of attitudes and notivational factors In 
second and foreign language learning. Data were collected fron College 
students fulfilling a foreign language requirement by taking courses in three 
different instructional tracks: linguistic, cultural, and bilingual. 

Findings suggest that students in each track have different attitudes 
toward the foreign language. The bilingual students show an "integrative" 
perspective in terms of the usability and need for the class; tlie linguistic 
students have a more "instrumental" attitude (language is related to job 
opportunities) while students in the "cultural" track have a negative attitude 
toward the second language and anything that relates to it. These students' 
attitudes show a "rebound" effect whereby they react very positively to 
anything related to English. The findings also suggest that factors such as 
attitudes toward language, the second l^mguage, and the second language 
teacher play a more important role in -Second lang-iage learning than previously 
described. 
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Attitudes and Motivational Factors in Second 
Language Learning 

Attitudes and motivational factors have been shorn to play a crucial role 
in second and foreign language learning (Smith, 1971; Gardner & Lambert, 1972; 
Cooke, 1973» 1978; Gayle, 1981; Ralph, 1982). Gardner and Lambert (1972) 
indicate that affective factors, including attitudes and motivation, have 
statistically independent and significant relationships with foreign language 
learning achievement. In fact, these studies have shown that independently of 
their language aptitude, students who are highly motivated and have positive 
attitudes toward the target language are more likely to do well in learning a 
second or foreign language than students who are less highly motivated or who 
have negative attitudes. 

Gardner and Lambert (1972) also made a distinction between "integrative 
motivation" — when the learner wants to identify with the target group — and 
"instrumental motivation" ~ when the learner ?fants to learn the language for 
utilitarian purposes. According to these authors, integrative motivation is a 
stronger predictor of second language learning than instrumental motivation. 
The integrative motive includes positive affect towards the target language 
and target community. Moreover, Gardner and Smythe (1975) describe it as a 
activational complex, including integrative orientation, a desire to learn the 
target language, positive attitudes towards the second language group, the 
second language, the second language course, and teacher. 

There has been some criticism of the distinct roles of integrative and 
instrumental motives and the supremacy of the first over the second. In her 
study of 84 foreign students in an American university, England (1932) found 
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that integrative motivation oay not be the only orientation for successful 
second language learning. In fact, she found anti-integrative orientations in 
soBe successful learners. The most constroversial point seems to be the 
learners' attitudes towards the target comnunity and their desire to become a 
part of it. However, learners' attitudes towards the language, the second 
language course, and the second language teacher are less controversial. 

From our point of view, these latter components are important and have an 
impact on second language learning achievement, even if the learner tends to 
have an instrumental rather than an integrative motivation. In fact, Smythe, 
Stennett, and Feenstra (1972) argue that there are positive correlations 
between integrative and instrumental motivation and that they are not 
independent. 

A second language is compulsory for certain students in American colleges 
and universities, and even in some high schools across the country. Thus, 
most of the foreign language courses are filled with students who not only are 
at various stages of linguistic ability, but who also reflect varying 
attitudes towards the language, the course, and the teacher. According to the 
current literature on attitudes and foreign language learning, learners with 
positive attitudes towards the language will tend to do better than students 
with negative attitudes. 

The present study examines college students' attitudes towards the 
Spanish language and the Spanish program in a large Midwest urban university, 
as measured by the semantic differential technique. This university has a 
two-year foreign language requirement for all undergraduate students pursuing 
a degree in Liberal Arts and Sciences. The unique program design offered by 
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the Spanish Deiartment in the university was ideal for our study because it 
offers three different tracks to fulfill the language requirement: the 
"linguistic," the "cultural," and the "bilingual" tracks. The linguistic 
brack is a traditional foreign language class in which the four aspects of 
language — listening, speaking, reading, and writing — are taught. The 
emphasis in the cultural track is on reading about and providing information 
on the Spanish culture. The bilingual track is for Hispanics who understand 
and speak Spanish but have never taken Spanish as a subject and who do not 
know how to read and write in Spanish. Students are placed in the linguistic 
or cultural track according to their grades in the first quarter of Spanish 
(101). Students with a grade of C or below are recommended placed in the 
cultural track. Students with a grade of B or above are required to take the 
linguistic track. 

We hypothesized that there would be affective differences among these 
three groups — linguistic, cultural, and bilingual ~ in regard to the 
Spanish classes*. Due to the fact that the grouping of students into the 
linguistic and cultural tracks is based on student performance in Spanish 101, 
we expected differences in aptitudes between these two groups. We included 
the bilingual group in the study in order to see whether attitudes as measured 
by the semantic differential technique would reflect differences between the 
linguistic group (more prone to having an instrumental orientation to second 
language learning) and the bilingual group (who, because they are Hispanic, 
Hill show a tendency towards an integrative orientation) in second language 
learning. 
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Method 

Subjects and Data Collection 

The subjects of the study were sixty college students taking the last 
quarter of the Spanish language sequence required for graduation. Seventeen 
students were enrolled in the bilingual track, twenty seven in the cultural 
track, and sixteen students in the linguistic track of the Spanish language 
sequence. 

The questionnaire was adainistered in class during the eighth week of the 
spring quarter of 1985. In addition to the semantic differential for the nine 
concepts, the questionnaire included several multiple choice questions related 
to students demographic inforiaation and reasons for choosing Spanish to 
fulfill the language requirement. 

Procedure 

The semantic differential technique is a method of measuring the 
connotative meaning of concepts in what Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (1957) 
called "semantic space." This technique includes attitude assessment among 
its applications. The semantic differential has been widely used both in 
sociolinguistic (Amastae & Elias-OIivares, 1978; Gutierrez, 1980) and 
educational research (Labhan, 1969; Sanders, 1969; Smith, 1971; Gardner & 
Lambert, 1972; Pizzini, 1979, Gliksman, Gardner, & Smythe, 1982; Nelson, 
Rodriguez-Brown, Garreton, & Weinstein, 1935). This technique has been proven 
to be especially useful in evaluating concepts relating to a particular 
program. 
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The semantic differential is a scale which consists of a bipolar 
continuum, with a negative adjective at one end and a positive one at the 
other. It is given in a questionnaire form, and the respondents are asked to 
rate a concept (stimulus) against the series of bipolar adjective pairs. For 
exQMple: 

CAR 

good : : : : : : bad 

The semantic differential used in this study consists of nine concepts, 
each rated by ten bipolar adjective scales. The seven point rating scales 
measure the factors evaluation, potency, or activity — that Osgood and his 
colleagues (Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957; Osgood, May, & Miron, 1975) 
found to be the factors that best measure the connotative meaning of concepts. 

The scales used were the same as the ones used by Nelson et al. (1985) 
which were chosen from the pan-cultural scales recommended by Osgood, May, and 
Miron (1975) for subjects speaking American English. These scales were nice- 
awful, good-bad, and helpful-unhelpful for the evaluation factor, strong-weak, 
big-little, and powerful-powerless for the potency factor, and fast-slow, 
noisy-quiet, and young-old for the activity factor. The tenth scale, 
familiarity-unfamiliarity was used to identify familiarity of the subjects 
with the concepts. 

The concepts were chosen to address affective attitudes towards the 
specific languages (English Language, Spanish Language), towards school and 
the Spanish program (Spanish Class, Teacher, Spanish Teacher), towards the 
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idea of bilingualla (Bilingualism, Bilingual Education), and towards the self 
(Most People, Myself). The concept of Bilingualism was included because it is 
connected with the idea of learning a language. However, in order to 
differentiate between the abstract idea of Bilingualism and the controversial 
concept of Bilingual Education in this country, we included Bilingual 
Education as well. We thought that there might be differences between the 
bilingual group and the other two groups in regard to these two concepts. The 
concepts Host People and Myself were included in order to check for group 
differences in the way students perceive themselves. He though there might be 
differences in self-esteem because of cultural differences between the 
bilingual group and the other two groups, and because of the way students are 
tracked. 

Data Analysis 

Different types of scores were used for the analysis of the semantic 
differential data. These measures were as follows: 

Raw E (Evaluation), P (Potency), and A (Activity) Composite Scores: the 
means of the three scales for each factor. They range fro« +3 to -3, with +3 
being the most positive pole for the scales. 

Standardized E-Z, P-Z, A-Z, and F-Z Composite Scores: the E, P, and A 
composite scores are standardized using the mean and standard deviation for 
all nine concepts, and establishes standard units of measurement to assist in 
cross-group comparisons of deviations from the mean (Nelson et al., 1985). 

Distance from the Origin (D-0): represents the distance of a concept from 
the neutral origin of the E-P-A space, an index of the richness of feeling for 
the intensity of affect. It is measured by the formula D-0 = (E + P + A) 
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Cultura3> Inatabillty Index (C-I~Z): the difference between Indi-vidual 
polarization and group polarization. To facilitate compariaon among groups, 
this aeasure is standardized to a nean of zero and a standard deviation of 
one. This seasure indicates the grade of intracultural agreement (and, 
therefore, whether a concept is affectively conflictive or controversial) in 
the three different groups. Hig)ti positive values indicate high intracultural 
disagreement. 

The statistical significance of differences between the three groups for 
each of the nine concepts for* E, P, A, E-Z, P-Z, and A-Z was computed through 
one-way analysis of variance and the Scheffe post-hoc test using the SPSSX 
statistical package. Due to the Suiaii N size and the fact that the Scheffe 
test is very conservative, we computed these significant differences at the 
.05 and at the .10 alpha levels. Simple percentages were computed for the 
initial questions in the questionnaire. 

Results and Discussion 

Questionnaire Answers 

The results for the initial questions in the questionnaire are presented 
in Tables 1-3. Table 1 gives the percentages of age and place of birth for 
each group. The data show that most of the students in the sample (79^) were 
18 to 23 years old, the linguistic group being older than either the bilingual 
or the cultural groups {37% being 24 years or older). 



Insert Table 1 here 
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Although the aajority of the students in the three groups is native-born 
Aaerican, 29% and 19J( of the bilingual and linguistic groups, respectivelyi 
are foreign-born. This is in contrast to ^% foreign-born students in the 
cultural group. 

As shown in Table 2,. when asked for the reasons for choosing to take 
Spanish, 96.35t of the cultural and 68.85t of the linguistic students chose it 
to fulfill a graduation requirement while 6U.1% of the bilingual group chose 
Spanish to learn or to iia{K»ove their knowledge of the language. 



Insert Table 2 here 



The bilinguals* reaction to this question goes along with the abjective for 
which the bilingual track was developed (i.e. to improve the reading and 
writing skills of bilingual students). In the same vein, the cultural group 
chose it mostly to fulfill the requirement. This is shown even more clearly 
by the cultural group, 81.5? of whom stated they would not have taken Spanish 
if it had not been a requirement. In the linguistic group 48. 3? of the 
students also stated that they would not have chosen Spanish if it had not 
been a requirement, in spite of the fact that their aptitude for learning 
languages was high. As expected, 58.8? of the bilingual group students stated 
they would have taken Spanish even if it were not a requirement. 

Table 3 shows students^ answers as to a perceived advantage to know 
Spanish in the U.S.A. today. Bilingual students thought it was important and 
interesting which shows an integrative perspective in terms of learning 
Spanish well. In contrast, cultural and linguistic students and 62.5? 
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respectively) thought it was useful to knew Spanish, showing an instrumental 
rather than an integrative need to learn Spanish. 



Insert Table 3 here 



Finally, in ranking the reasons why st-udents chose Spanish as a foreign 
language to fulfill the graduation language requirement, ^^.2% of the 
bilingual and 56.35t of the ling;uistic group chose Spanish because they already 
knew some Spanish. In addition, ^^.2% of the bilingual f^roup chose it because 
they thought it would be interesting and useful to them. This contrasts with 
the answers given by the cultural group, v^nly 22.2% of this group chose 
Spanish because they knew some already, while ^S.IJt of these students gave as 
a reason for taking Spanish that they considered it the easiest language to 
learn. Table 3 also shows percents of students* rai:':Jng (first vs. fifth) of 
each alternative answer to the ^.uestion, "Why did you chcose Spanish?" 

The analysis of this set of data gives us a picture of three different 
types of students attending Spanish classes. First, we find the cultural 
students unmotivated and, probably, with low aptitude to learn a language as 
shown by their performance in Spanish 101, in which they received a grade of C 
or less. The only function of their Spanish class is the fulfillment of a 
requirement that they do not appreciate, and that reinforces in them a 
negative attitude toward the language. The linguistic group, in contrast, can 
be seen as a group who already knows some Spanish, was successful in learning 
it, and who sees a need to learn Spanish for career or professional purposes. 
This group thus shows an instrumental motive to learn the language. 
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The bilingual group can be seen as a participant in Spanish classes for 
instrumental as well as integrative reasons. This group reports some 
taoHledge and proficiency in Spanish and, at the same time, is interested in 
the language and find the language useful in their everyday life. They show 
an integrative motivation (Gardner and Lambert 1972) to learn the language. 

Semantic Differential 

Tabl€! 4 shows the composite and standardized composite scores for each 
factor, E, P, A, as well as the distance from the origin (B-0) and the degree 
of polarization (I-Z) for intragroup agreement per group, pe? concept. Table 
5 shows significant differences across groups per concept. 



Insert Table 4 here 



The analysis of the semantic differential shows that although the concept 
Bilingualism is evaluated positively, in general, the students in the 
linguistic and bilingual tracks evaluate this concept significantly more 
positively than the students in the cultural track. 



Insert Table 5 here 

The standardized scores show that the bilingual track students evaluate this 
concept the highest. 

In contrast to the other groups, cultural track students do not consider 
this concept as potent. In terms cf activity no significant differences are 
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found Mong the three groups. Surprisingly, linguistic track students show 
■ore faailiarity with the concept than bilingual track students. Bilingual 
students show lore Intragroup stability In their answers than cither of the 
two other groups, the cultural group showing the lowest stability of the three 
group studied. 

Data for the concept Spanish Class shows significant differences for the 
evaluative, potency and activity factors between the cultural and the 
linguistic trick students. In general, the concept is evaluated not too 
positively but it is evaluated significantly more positively by the bilingual 
and linguistic track students. The latter students see the concept as being 
■ore potent and active than the other two groups. 

Although the three groups show positive intragroup stability in regard to 
this concept, the linguistic group is the one showing a significant degree of 
polarization in relation to the other two groups. This neans that nore 
individual polarization occurred within the linguistic group than either the 
cultural or the bilingual groups. 

In general, BlllPgual Education as a concept was evaluated more 
positively than Spanish Class, but not as positively as Bilingualisa. The 
linguistic group shows the highest intragroup stability in their rating of 
Bilingual Education. The same group considers the concept Bilingual Education 
■ore positive and more active than the other two groups. As expected, the 
cultural and linguistic groups are not as familiar with the concept as are the 

bilingual track students. 

All subjects tend to evaluate similarly the concepts Teacher and Spanish 
Teacher . In general, the linguistic track students evaluate the tern aore 
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^Ulvel, t^n the other t.o groups. For the three groups, the concepts 
^0 e 1 S.n.h Teacher are e,uaU, .tent a. act.e. .e .tracuUuraX 
:lt, . neutr. ,or Teacher a. .ore . agrecent »Uh Sp^Uh Teacher 
or the concept " - — 

concept as .ore potent th. the other t«o groups. The h.Ungua. an 
euaturax groups sho„ high intragroup agree.ent. Spanish Unguage is ra. 
.igniricantxy .ore negativeX, on ever, .actor h, the cultural group, ^is 
Z -s less .a.i«arit, an. less intragroup agrecent than the others 

.3 if in reaction to their negative perception of Spanish Language, the 
cultural group rated the concept English Unguage as very potent and highl, 

Th! linguistic group also evaluated the concept .ore positivel, ana 
lifioantl, .ore active in relation to the ratings of the hilingual group. 

.HPr this concept less potent than Spanish Language. 
The bilinguals consider this concepu 

, fHaf ^he concepts Spanish Language 
in regard to the connotative meaning that the concept 

h«v. for bilingual students, it should be noted that 
and English Language have for DiiinBu.* 

liTe^^^e Spanish Language .ore positively and perceive it as .r 

Unt - - -^-^ ' 

lept. in contrast the linguistic group sees English Unguage as .ore 

;ent ana hotter than Spanish Unguage. although the latter is seen as .ore 

"'Lragroup agrecent is very high for the cultural group, high .r the 

. . fHo bilingual group in regard to th.s 

linguistic group and someHnac xowcr ... 

the effect of the D-0 variable shows more intensity. 
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I„ resara to the coneepU of " 
.ote Host Poople U a .o.e potent concept fo. t.e MUn^X .o„p t.an 
ror .ItHe. tne cuUu.al or tne llns»i»tic ^oups. THe .um^s tend to 
evaluate Myself Xo,e. tnan tHe otne. tHO groups. ..Is te related to e 
eoltural ~es .t«ee„ tHe t«o .oups. t.e «lin..l stuaents «rect.n. 
«.,r reelings toward otner people rather tMn the.sel,es. It see.s as 
they see the^elves as part of a group ratner than as individuals. 

in contrast, linguistic group students see Hyself as .ore potent and 
■ aetive than the other two groups. The, show lo„ familiarity Hith the concept 
Host people. Cultural tracK students, in turn. shoK a high degree of 

Host People, -here .ore Intragroup polarity is found. 

Wle hllingual and cultural students shoK high intragroup agreement for 
the concept Hyself . t.e linguistic group shows low intragroup agreement in 
regards to the concept Most People. 

Although Myself is seen as potent and active h, the three groups, the 
hllingual group evaluates this concept significantly -ore negatively than 
either the linguistic or the cultural group. This prohahly reflects some 
cultural differences in expressing feelings ahout one's self than a true 
perception of self from the bilingual group. 

The analysis of the data shows that concepts which are not directly 
.elated to the Spanish class, such as Bllingualism. Bilingual ^ucation and 

.„aluated more positively than those related 
English Unguage are. xn 6<=neral, -a-i 

to Spanish Unguage or Spanish Class. 
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The linguistic group tends to e«auate all the concepts presented In a 
positive «nner. They show a positive attitude to^d the concepts presented 
this study, .heir ansHcrs show generally high Intragroup agree.en. In 

concept having anything to do Kith the Spanish cUss Is rated as less good, 
potent, and active Khlle concepts such as English Unguage and Myself are 

. u ^ ««nop This seeas to Indicate a tendency 
rated highly as good, potent and active. This seeas 

toward negative feelings toward Spanish. . 

in general, the data show that the bilingual group has similar 

. fhP lineuistic group for the concepts Bilingualism, 
connotative evaluation to the linguistic grouy 

Spanish Class, and Spanish Unguage. .he hlUnguals- perception of Teacher 
.„a Spanish Teacher Is closer to the evaluation of the cultural group than to 
,hat Of the linguistic group. This Indicates that there are so«e negative 

, c -..h Tt mav be that the bilingual group feels 
attitudes toward studying Spanish. It «ay 

they already Know Spanish and they are not as comfortable with the type of 

Spanish, thus subtracting fro. their expecUtlons of their Spanish class. The 

. f„rn feels they are taking Spanish just to fulfill a 
cultural group, in turn, feels cney are 

graduation requirement. ,^v, .„v, 

Bilingual Education Is rated positively by the bilingual group, although 
„ot as positively as by the linguistic group. It .ay be that several of these 
.tudents ^ve been a product of bilingual education programs and relate the 
concept to their feeling of Isolation experienced while participating In 
bilingual education progra.s In high school. 
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.,U»H ^.ua.. .33 tne concept cval^ua M^l, and «e„ as potent ^ 
t.e tJee .o.p. « ...i-nt., .at. as .o.e act.e tne U„. St. 

. „fe The bilingual group, on the other han4, may not 
school and everyday life. . The hlllng 

1. i-ho other RTOups do because of the laoK oi lui 
consider it as active as the other group 

use Of English m the ccunlty and family envlroni-eht. 

Is! the students reactions toward the ,uestlons and concepts described 
.is pa^r see. to diffentlate among the three groups of students In 

.elation to their attitudes and .ot<vation toward Spanish Instruction at the 

_e level, .ndlngs fro. the stud, ind.^^^^^^ 

. d the language, the second language, and the second language 
attitudes toward the language, 

V, . 4 mnn cations for second language program 
teacher. These findings have implications 

Tllng -here tracing of students by aptitude levels Is to he implemented, 
reign language teachers should realise that developing and.or maintaining 

, K^.nHuP.; in all second language programs, 
instructional objectives m aix s.« 
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Table 1 



Age Groups and Place of Birth 
Bilingual, Cultural and Linguistic Track Students 



Saaple 



Bilingual 
n=17 



Cultural 
0=27 



Linguistic 
«=16 



Total 
n=60 



Age 

18-23 years old 
2M-29 years old 
30-and over 



88^ 
1251 



81> 
15? 



63> 



19% 
3% 



Place of Birth 

Native 
Foreign 



71% 

29% 



93% 
1% 



19> 



81. 6? 
18.4* 
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Table 2 



Part I 



W»y did you choose Spanish? 

Bilingual Cultural Linguistic 

Group 

Because it was a requireienfc 35-3* 96.3* 

Because I wanted to learn the - 3,.3j 

language or improve my 
knowledge of it 

WouW r.u ha»e chosen Spanish if It had not been a requirement? 

0„up Bilingual Cultural UnBU.stlo 

58.8, 7.^J 13.8, 

23.5, B1.5, «-3» 

17 7, 

don't knoH 
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Table 3 ^ • 



Part II 



Group 
Not at all 
Not especially 
It doesn*t matter 
It aay be useful 
It is important 
It is necessary 



Bilingual 


Cultural 


Linguistic 


5.9> 




0% 


0% 


3-1% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


11.8J 




62.5% 


52.9% 




25.0% 


29.^% 


3-1% 


12.55t 



V^y did you choose Spanish? (RANK FROM 1 TO 5) 
Percent answers for rank 1 and 5 per g-oup 



Group 

I already knew some Spanish 

(A1) 

I thought it could be useful 
or interesting for me U2) 

I thought it was a beautiful 
language (^3) 

I thought it was important to 
know Spanish in this country 

(A4) 

I thought it was the easiest 
language to learn (A5) 



Bilingual Cultural Linguistic 



n\.2% 

5.9% 

11.85t 

0% 
11.85t 

5.9% 

M.e% 



5.9% 



22.2% 

11. 
11.1* 

3.1% 

11. 1J 
11. IJ 



HS.IJ 
3.1% 



56.3% 
18. 

12.5J 
12. 5* 

0% 
H3.8* 

12. 5J 
S.3% 



6.3% 
31. 3* 
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Tabl« 4 

Basic Measures Per Concept. Per Group 

Str>ndardl20d 
Composite Scores 



Composite Scores 



Polarization 



1. BILINGUALXSM 

a. Bilingual 

b. cultural 

c. Linguistic 

2. SPANISH CLASS 

a. Bilingual 

b. Cultural 

c. Linguistic 

3. BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

a. Bilingual 

b. Cultural 

c. Linguistic 

4. TEACHER 

a. Bilingual 

b. Cultural 

c. Linguistic 

5. ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

a. Bilingual 

b. Cultural 

c. Linguistic 

6. SPANISH LANGUAGE 

a. Bilingual 

b. Cultural 

c. Linguistic 

7. SPANISH TEACHER 

a. Bilingual 

b. Cultural 

c. Linguistic 

8. MOST OF PEOPLE 

a. Bilingual 

b. Cultural 
Linguistic 

9. MYSELF 

a. Bilingual 

b. Cultural 

c. Linguistic 



E 


P 


A 


m 


Lll 




1.5 


1.2 


.8 


.8 


.2 


.2 


1.5 


1.2 


1.0 


.9 


.6 


1.1 


.2 


-.1 


-.2 


.8 


.8 


.9 



.9 


.9 


.8 


.6 


, 1 


.0 


1.3 


1.4 


1.0 


.8 


1.0 


1.2 


.5 


1.2 


-.0 


1.3 


1 .0 


Q 

. a 


1.1 


1.6 


.3 


1.5 


2.2 


.8 


1.7 


2.0 


1 .0 


1.3 


1.7 


1.0 


.€ 


.2 


.0 


1.6 


1.6 


1.2 


.7 


1.2 


1 .3 


.6 


1.2 


.0 


1.5 


1.2 


1.1 


.8 


.7 


.7 


.7 


.2 


.5 


.5 


-.2 


• 4 


.7 


1.3 


1.5 


1 .3 


1.7 


2.0 


.1.1 


1.1 


1 .5 



E-2 
ill 

.7 
.1 
.3 



-.0 
-.7 
-.6 



-.0 
-.2 
.0 



.3 
■,3 
, 1 



.2 
.8 
.6 



.5 
.1 
.4 



.4 

.2 
.3 



.2 
.0 
.9 



.3 
.7 
.2 



P-Z 


A-2 


F-2 


ill 


i6i 


ill 


. 1 


-.2 


-.2 


- . 4 


-.2 


-.5 


. 1 


. 1 


-.0 


- .5 


.2 


-.2 


- .8 


-.5 


-.3 


-.3 


-.1 


-.4 


- . 3 


i 


-.1 


" . 5 


-.3 


-.5 


.3 


. 1 


-.5 


- , i 


.2 


-.3 


.4 


-.4 


-.3 


-.2 


-.2 


.2 


,5 


-.1 


.6 


1 . 2 


.4 


1.3 


.9 


.0 


1.2 


.6 


, 1 


.3 


- .4 


-.3 


-.4 


.5 


.2 


.0 


, 1 


.3 


-.4 


.3 


-.3 


-.1 


. 1 


. 1 


.3 


-.4 


-.3 


-.6 


-.5 


, 1 


-.1 


-1.4 


-.8 


-.8 


.2 


.6 


.9 


.7 


.6 


.8 


-.0 


.6 


.0 



D-0 

IB) 



2.3 
2.2 
2.4 



2.0 
1.9 
2.0 



2.1 
2.3 
2.4 



2. 1 
2.1 
2.5 



2.6 
2.9 
3.0 



2.6 
2.8 
2.8 



2.3 
1.9 
2.4 



1.7 
1.5 
1.2 



2.7 
3.1 
2.3 



1-2 

(9) 



.5 
.6 
-.2 



.6 
.7 
1.1 



1.1 
1.0 
-.4 



.0 
.0 
.1 



-.2 
-1.6 
-1.0 



■1.0 
.6 
-1.0 
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4 V w 



Sicnif leant 01 f Terences (^^.'VJUSt 
Across the Three Groups. Per Conc^^t 



Concept 



Factor 



F ratio 



F prob. 



Significant differences 
between groups 




gnqlish Larwaqe 




Note. 
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